Russia and the Peace 


By Waldemar Gurian 


DStRust and suspicion cloud the views of many on future 

relations with Soviet Russia. The perfunctory general praise of 
the Red Army and its successes cannot counteract or even eliminate 
this distrust which may, in the long run, exercise an important influence 
in world affairs. There are even some who believe that a war with 
Russia is at least probable, and whose minds are consciously or un- 
consciously obsessed by the fear of the Russian threat. They argue: 
in 1939 England went to war in order to prevent German domination 
in Europe; we were driven into the war by our help to England and by 
Japan’s plan to dominate Asia—but what will be the result? The rise 
of a power, the USSR, which will try to dominate Europe as well as 
Asia—and’ perhaps even other continents. Prime Minister Churchill 
is simply not believed when he claims that we can trust the Soviet 
leaders. The causes of this lack of confidence in Russia must be frankly 
stated; for only considering first the proofs for that pessimism 
which does not believe in the possibility of a lasting cooperation with 
Russia, can a solidly optimistic attitude be justified. 


I. 


A long time before the communist regime came into existence, 
Russian foreign policy was regarded with utter distrust. The alleged 
Testament of Peter the Great was published in order to prove the vast 
designs of a barbaric imperialism. Napoleon announced that in a 
century Europe would be dominated by Cossacks. “Scratch a Russian 
and find a Tartar” was a common saying. Poles were not alone in 
claiming that their distrust of all Russian demands was justified by an 
experience which started centuries before the communistic regime. For 
Ukrainian nationalists Moscow’s rule was the peak of injustice and 
the clearest violation of the right of nation self-determination.’ This 
traditional distrust of the Russian barbaric giant—more Asiatic than 
European, and representing the brutal power of elementary masses who 


1 Cf. Niklas Czubatyi: “The Modern Ukrainian Nationalist Movement,” Journal 
of Central European Affairs. Vol. 1V, No. 3 (October 1944). Czubatyi is editor of The 
Ukrainian Quarterly. 
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were threatening civilization by their weight and not by their superior- 
ity—has been intensified today by the fear of Communism. 


The accusations against the Soviet Union often combine the tra- 
ditional dislike of Russian imperialism—which was in the eyes of pro- 
gressives, including men like Karl Marx,” the most dangerous ally of 
all reactionary forces in the world—with the fear of world revolution 
or a series of revolutions. Some progressives welcomed the Russian 
revolution, and, after some hesitancy, Lenin’s socialistic experiment. But 
soon they became disappointed by the brutal methods of Russian Bolshe- 
viks, and by a gradual return to Russian imperialism—sometimes hidden 
behind the claim of the Russian communistic party to dominate all 
other communistic groups. They joined Russian democrats of social- 
istic and liberal colors, Mensheviks and Kadets, who from the begin- 
ning had opposed the Bolshevik dictatorship.? It would be interesting 
to study the reasons of the various men who turned, bitterly dis- 
appointed, against their original love, the Bolshevik regime—and whe 
have written most devastating accounts of Soviet Russia. They have 
followed each other in an impressive procession—although separated 
by many disagreements—from W. H. Chamberlin to Eugene Lyons, 
from Boris Souvarine* and Emma Goldman to Louis Fisher and James 
Burnham. They learned by experience what Liberals and Mensheviks 
knew from the beginning, even when they continued to satirize liberal 
humanitarianism as James Burnham® does. The development of the 
Soviet Regime into a strong militaristic and nationalistic totalitarian 
state, which forgets Lenin’s promise that the state would wither away— 
or postpones its disappearance until a most indefinite future—is re- 
garded as a betrayal of the true humanitarian democratic ideals of the 
Russian revolution. 


A similar anti-Soviet attitude is produced by the fear that the 
Soviet leaders have not abandoned their revolutionary communistic 


2 Cf. S. F. Bloom: The World of Nations. A study of the national implications in 
the world of Karl Marx (New York, 1941), p. 151 f. ; 

3 D. J. Dallin, the author of Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, The Real Russia, etc. 
was from the beginnnig against the Soviet regime, being a Menshevik. 

4 Boris Souvarine’s Stalin (American edition: New York, 1939) is a very valuable 
study of the background, rise and development of the Soviet regime. This must be recog- 
nized even by those who would not agree with all interpretations. Souvarine is a most 
competent student of Russian history. It is to be hoped that this book will be reissued 
soon, not only with the bibliographical survey of the original French edition, but with 
an enlarged bibliographical apparatus and with additional chapters covering recent years. 

5 Cf. James Burnham, “Lenin’s Heir,” Partisan Review. Vol. XII, No. | (Winter, 
1945). 
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program, although they have meanwhile realized its incompatibility 
with freedom. Stalin differs from Lenin only by using methods which 
are more cynical and much more amoral. It may be that he does not 
even believe any more in an inevitable communistic world order of 
justice—but he does believe in power, and if he has the chance to 
increase his power by working for revolution he would do that without 
any hesitation. Finally, it is claimed that it does not matter how the 
new Russian imperialism is justified. 


It does not matter whether this imperialism emphasizes—as before 
1918—the supremacy of the Great Russians combined with the domina- 
tion of certain social classes or is a “multinational bolshevism” (Burn- 
ham), consisting of a combination of various nationalities manipulated 
by a supranational elite as the basis of the Soviet empire. What matters 
exclusively is the fact that the Soviet Union has embarked upon a 
policy of expansion and conquest.® She swallows, under various pre- 
texts, using strategic, historical, “moral” arguments, according to the 
requirements of the various situations—the Baltic states and eastern 
Poland. She creates subservient governments among her neighbors— 
and this is simply another form of annexation. She organizes strong 
helpers among the Communists or Communist influenced groups in the 
various resistance movements. The Soviet imperialism is much more 
dangerous than the Tsarist because it uses social and ideological ap- 
peals, and even claims to be anti-imperialistic, favoring movements of 
liberation and the longing for realization of social justice. The ap- 
parently dissolved Third International is regarded as less dangerous 
than the various “fronts”, hidden organizations and contact men opeta- 
ting under cover, who sometimes exploit even groups and persons 
with an anti-communist past. 


The Soviet Union is accused of applying the most cynical methods. 
She joined the League of Nations after having attacked it as a capital- 
istic organization. She made a deal with Hitler; she gave orders to 
communistic parties to sabotage the war effort as long as Hitler did 
not attack her, as long as he was content to expand at the expense of 
others; she entered the war only because Hitler refused all her attempts 


6 Cf. my article “The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia,” The Review of Politics, 
vol. 5, no. 2. April 1943 and the books of D. J. Dallin. Also note J. Scott: Duel for 
Europe (Boston, 1942). 


7 Professor O. Halecki’s article in this issue of The Review of Politics presents the 
Polish accusations against the Soviet regime. Cf. also his article im The Review of 


Politics V, No. 3. (July, 1943.) 
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to appease him.’ The Soviet Union has realized that its atheistic 
doctrine has only hampered her power—therefore she has started a kind 
of flirtation with the Orthodox church, in order to influence Slavic 
groups outside Russia and in order to embarrass the Holy Father 
against whom the leaders of the Orthodox Church, inspired by the 
leaders of the USSR, direct their attacks. 


Whether Soviet imperialism is regarded as a betrayal of the original 
revolutionary intentions or as cynical power politics ready to use every- 
thing which may be useful for increasing power or as a new revolution- 
ary method, the suspicion remains that Soviet policies must necessarily 
have evil aims. The feeling of fear and distrust cannot be shaken by 
any agreement with Russia. Such an agreement is simply denounced 
as a capitulation to her, for she will not keep her promises. It is always 
necessaty to expect the worst in the case of the USSR. It is assumed 
that Stalin alone will determine the composition of the Polish Govern- 
ment. If Russian troops do not start an offensive—then there is the 
fear that Russia has reached an understanding with Germany—though 
perhaps not with Hitler and Himmler, but with some German militar- 
ists. Is there not a German committee in Moscow? If the Russian 
troops are successfully advancing, that is bad too—they will settle 
everything by themselves without taking the opinion of any outsider 
into consideration. By postponing his meeting with Churchill and 
Roosevelt, Stalin shows his unwillingness to cooperate, but if such a 
meeting is held, the opinion is expressed: Why? Must we trust Stalin? 
The Russian armies would advance anyhow, for that is in Russia’s 
interest. And what is the use of relying upon Russian promises for 
the future? It is claimed that the Yalta agreement brought only super- 
fluous expenses to the Western Allies. They paid cash, whereas 
Russia made vague promises for the future. 

It must be added that the Soviet government itself is responsible 
—to a very large extent—for this distrust. It likes to use mysterious 
methods. Threats are made in order to raise the price of an agreement. 
Strange notices appear in the Russian-controlled press, which result 
in disagreeable controversies. It is even very likely that the Soviet 
government does not care whether there is much or little distrust and 
suspicion about its policies. The Soviet leaders are accustomed to a 
manipulated and manufactured public opinion. They are not disturbed 
by accusations which are not backed by immediate threats and force. 
They are blind to the existence of traditional and moral values if these 
values are not expressed in visible and tangible consequences. 
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Il. 


What arguments can be opposed to the views of the pessimists 
concerning a lasting cooperation with Russia? 


I think many facts used by them must be accepted as true. It 
is impossible to picture the USSR as a democracy whose totalitarian and 
militaristic features were forced upon her by the eternal threat of 
capitalistic and imperialistic intervention or by a particular backward- 
ness which had to be eliminated at gigantic speed in disregard of human 
rights and human lives. We cannot overlook the tragic features of 
Russian history which Russian historians have pointed out and which 
have appeared under the Soviet regime again, with a frightening in- 
tensification. Pavlov Silvanski said that Peter the Great in his reforms 
“sacrificed the present to the future.” Miliukov has bluntly stated 
that Russia became a great power at the expense of the welfare of 
the people. And Kliuchevski observed that the Russian people became 
thin when the state was growing. Terrorist policies forged from above 
are characteristic of Russian history in critical periods®’—in old Moscow 
under Ivan the Terrible, under Peter the Great, and even under Alex- 
ander the First with the military colonies of Araktscheiev. The Bolshe- 
vik regime is surely not more humane, in fact less humane, than the 
Tsarist regime, because of the more perfect administrative techniques 
of the twentieth century, and because of the lack of traditionalist con- 
siderations and restraints among its leaders. They had to use all 
devices to gain power; therefore they use all devices to keep and to 
expand it. Their disregard for human life or rights is increased by 
the utopian character of their beliefs, which lead them to regard indi- 
viduals and groups only as tools of impersonal developments, as in- 
struments of a social machinery that has to be built; if some parts are 
wrong or no longer useful they are simply thrown away. 


Appeals for considerations of world peace, of human rights, etc., 
will not make for smooth cooperation with the USSR. Utility and 
power alone offer arguments which can be understood by Stalin and 
the men around him. They are, strangely enough, prisoners of their 
own “realism.” They cannot imagine that moral values and considera- 
tions count, that these may exercise other functions than to be used 


8 Prof. M. Karpovich has emphasized the influence of democratic-constitutional 
forces in some periods of Russian history—cf. his review of Sumner’s Short History of 
Russia in The Slavonic and East European Review, (Oct., 1944)—but that does not 


disprove the view on the role of terrorism imposed from above in periods of crisis. 
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as ideological covers and masks. They are also prisoners of their com- 
munist terminology: they came into power under Marxist slogans; they 
are wont to use them to justify widely differing policies—Stalin decides 
what Marx and Lenin meant; and they cannot abandon them com- 
pletely; they will occasionally fall back on them, thus giving ammuni- 
tion to those who claim that Russia of 1945 has not changed from the 
regime of the early twenties, which expected the world revolution in 
a few weeks or a few months. 


Stalin and his men had many successes and they have succeeded in 
weathering many set-backs. Stalin dropped discredited henchmen upon 
whom he put the responsibility for his mistakes—imitating Machia- 
velli’s Cesare Borgia, as described in a chapter of the Prince. But the 
Bolsheviks have, perhaps to their own surprise, realized that many 
ideologies were much more powerful than they originally believed them 
to be. They are wont to use the appeal to nationalism, even to exploit 
a combination of nationalism and religion. The war with Germany 
is being won under their leadership, in spite of their lack of efficiency 
and of faults which have made necessary tremendous sacrifices and 
merciless expenditure of human lives. 


Have they lost the sense of balance, the notion of the limits of 
their power? Will they become victims of the “hybris” which devours 
those who are too lucky and too successful and therefore forget that 
limits exist also for them? The answer to this question will determine 
relations with Soviet Russia. The pessimists believe that an irrevocable 
answer has already been given without any possibility of change; at 
the same time they believe in some mysterious qualities in Stalin and 
his regime by which it must inevitably be successful, and must inevit- 
ably hypnotize opponents and put them to sleep until it is too late. 
The Soviet myth which deifies Stalin is accepted by them in reverse, 
as a kind of devilish myth. The official story in Russia ascribes to 
Stalin all-embracing infallibility, not alone in doctrinal decisions on 
Marxist theory, but in all fields, in practice as well as in technique— 
occasionally a human touch is added in order to illustrate the modesty 
and humanity of this great man. Many pessimists are inclined to 
ascribe to Stalin a similar superiority, but of course, in the service of evil 
aims. The power of the USSR is tremendously overrated. The boasts 
of communist agitators concerning the coming victory of revolution 
are regarded as necessarily true. The Red Army is perhaps as much 
overestimated today as it was underestimated before 1941, when experts 
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discussed in how many months or weeks Hitler would reach Moscow.” 


It is forgotten that Soviet Russia must rely upon help from the 
outside. After all, American trucks—to mention only one item of 
supply—played a decisive role in the Russian advance. Russia lost 
so many men, and so many Russian economic centers were devastated, 
that she cannot continue to devote her forces to expansion. A pause 
in the imposition of sacrifices upon the people will be necessary as it 
became necessary after the civil war period. The Soviet propaganda 
and the Red Army are more attractive from a distance than when 
experienced in direct contact. This is overlooked by those who picture 


a victory of communism as unavoidable at least in Eastern and Central 
Europe. 


There ate chances for a lasting cooperation with the Soviet Union 
in order to avoid war. The limitation of the power of the Soviets 
is to be evaluated coolly and dispassionately. It must be remembered 
that Russian expansion created many difficulties before the Soviet 
regime. After all, it was not the Soviet regime which first dominated 
Poland. Nationalist Russians were among those who originally op- 
posed the Soviet Regime because it was anti-national. I mention only 
the solemn protestation of the anti-Bolshevik Russian Ambassador 
Bakhmeteff against the Treaty of Riga, which he and his friends re- 
garded as a shameful capitulation before Polish demands.1° A last- 
ing cooperation with Russia must be based upon a strong combination 
of strength and flexibility. Protestations against Russian power are 
meaningful only if they really aid in opposing excessive Russian claims. 
We cannot expect that Russia will act as though she is happy to be 
accepted in decent company and therefore is willing to renounce all 
her claims. 


HI. 


After these general remarks it is necessary to discuss some of the 
concrete difficulties with which cooperation with Russia is faced. First, 
there is the fear of Russia’s favoring world revolution, of building up 


9 The best study on the Red Army is D. Fedotoff White, The Crowth of the Red 
Army (Princeton, 1944). 


10 Cf. The Department of State. Papers Relating To The Foreign Relations Of 
The United States (1926). Vol. 3, p. 4064. B. Bakhmeteff writes: “The Soviet 
Government is not recognized by any civilized nation and has no authority to act in 
the name of the Russian people nor to dispose of Russian territory.” “The Riga Treaty 
is an act pregnant with disturbance and conflict; a menace to future world peace. It is 
in particular a flagrant violation of the principles announced by the United States as 
guiding its policy towards Russia.” 
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systems of pro-Russian forces in countries outside Russia which can 
be used as “Trojan horses.” The solution of this difficulty involves 
not only firmness against communist infiltration, but a social policy 
which weakens the appeal of pro-communistic groups and. agitators. 
Successful social policies are beyond doubt the best means to prevent 
the development of decomposing forces. 


Secondly, limits must be established to Russian territorial expansion 
and the creation of zones of influence. There will be many conflicts 
and troubles. There are many who regard, with Professor Halecki, 
the solution of Polish-Russian relations attempted at Yalta as a com- 
plete capitulation to Russia. As in all prudential decisions views will 
differ about the limit of the concessions. For these decisions have to 
be made as choices between situations which are far from perfection 
and justice. The question of the lesser evil is often involved. 


We must admire those Poles who prefer the tragic fate of a long 
exile—in expectation of an eventual triumph of what is for them the 
justice due to their nation—to a compromise which may not work out 
successfully. Many fear that a government corresponding to the wishes 
of the Polish people cannot be formed under the conditions accepted 
at Yalta. But the question remains: Were Churchill and Roosevelt 
not in a situation similar to that of Charles V, who, despite his personal 
beliefs, had to accept the public existence of Protestantism as a fact? 
What other solution was possible under the existing situation? Russia 
has at least accepted the participation of Britain and the United States 
in the formation of a new Polish government. Lack of an agreement 
would have permitted Russia to proceed unhindered with the Lublin 
Committee. The public opposition which Russian policy towards 
Poland has aroused may have been not entirely useless. It makes 
further concessions impossible. The limit of concessions has been 
reached. Russia will face a very difficult situation if she does not 
keep the Yalta agreement concerning Poland and concerning govern- 
ments corresponding to popular wishes in other countries. For she 
is also much interested in maintaining a lasting cooperation with the 


United States. 


Thirdly: There is the fear of a Russian alliance with a post- 
Hitlerian Germany: either with a Germany under the rule of Russian 
sponsored generals or under the rule of a progressive communistic 
coalition. J think this danger is very much overestimated. Russia 
alone will not occupy Germany. And a Russian choice of cooperation 
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with Germany would make Russia dependent upon Germany. And 
further: Will Germany’s power after the war be strong enough to 
attract Russia? 


Fourthly: What about Russia in Asia? What would be the 
Russian price if she enters the war against Japan? How can one 
harmonize Russian demands and Chinese expectations? Here are 
dangerous possibilities of Russian imperialism resuming old Russian 
claims, which go back to the period before the Russo-Japanese war. 
The resurgence of this imperialism would be completely avoided only 
by a thoroughgoing reorganization of foreign possessions and influences 
in Asia. Only a solution depriving all imperialisms of chances in 
Asia could successfully prevent any Russian expansion in the Far East. 

But what about the so-called Chinese communists? There is very 
little chance that they can supplant Chiang Kai-chek and become 
masters of the whole of China. Furthermore, the experience of the 
past shows that Moscow always had trouble keeping in line those 
Chinese who were willing to follow her ideology. That must be taken 
into consideration, even if one is not inclined to deny the connection 
of the Chinese radicals with the USSR as some of their defenders do 
who report'! that they have simply kept the name of Communists but 
have nothing to do with Communism. 


Fifthly: There are the Anglo-Russian relations. The opinion is 
widely held that the conflict between the bear and the whale about 
which there was so much speculation before World War I, will finally 
come off as a gigantic fight between Red and British imperialism. It 
would be wrong to deny the fact that there are many conflicts of 
interest threatening to separate England and Russia. There is the 
English fear of Russia’s preponderant power on the European continent. 
of a Russian advance in the Near East, to the Mediterranean and to 
the oil fields of Iran and Iraq. There is the likelihood of an antagon- 
ism between Russian and English interests in the Far East. Will 
England try to build up a group of powers in Western Europe in order 
to check Russia? Wéill Russia return again to the practices of the 
Third International and stir up anti-imperialistic and therefore anti- 
British movements, for example, in India. And perhaps she will even 
try to build up influences in Latin America in order to have a bargain- 
ing price against the United States. There is the suspicion that England 
will turn to some post-Hitler Germans, whereas Russia may try to 


11 Cf. Harrison Forman: Report from Red China (New York, 1945). 
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exploit other German circles—probably by favoring a national Bolshe- 
vist coalition. What will be the fate of all attempts to set up an 
international organization in order to secure and maintain world peace, 
if the world will be faced by such attempts to build up vast zones of 
open or indirect influence? 


But such a development can be avoided. We observe that England 
and Russia try to reach an understanding. Russia has accepted a 
twenty-year alliance with England. Manifestly, deals were made be- 
tween England and Russia which may not correspond to the ideals of 
those who believe in the immediate realization of perfection, but which 
have at least made a temporary cooperation possible. Russia did not 
publicly and officially protest against the British policies in Greece and 
Italy. Some will judge that Churchill paid too high a price for this 
abstention as well as for Russia’s abandonment of the anti-imperialistic 
line. Some will say that Russia will soon change her attitude and, 
believing she is strong enough, will turn against British imperialism 
and capitalism, and that England always attempts to appease powers 
which she intends to fight or to stop. But these pessimists do not take 
into account that there is also a more optimistic outlook—England 
as well as Russia appear too exhausted to fight or even to antagonize 
each other. A series of compromises—sometimes very painful com- 
promises—will take place. Marshal Tito is accepted, but on the other 
hand Turkey is backed. Disagreeable incidents and press campaigns 
will take place, to the delight of the pessimists. But they will not mean 
a break—only quarrels that will be kept within limits. 


And is it necessary to overlook the existence of the United States? 
She is not involved in the traditional Anglo-Russian competition. She 
can act as a moderating influence, as an arbiter. Russia needs business 
relations with her.!? There is reason to expect that the Anglo-Russian 
relations will have a much less apocalyptic character than those pre- 
sume who are inclined to believe in necessary catastrophes and in 
unavoidable clashes of incompatible principles. Stalin and his collabora- 
tors ate not men of principles, but of practical power politics who main- 
tain a certain terminology in which they were educated and certain 
institutions, such as the complete domination of economics by the 
state, which worked so well for the maintenance of their power. But 


12 Most interesting are the remarks of Owen Lattimore on the necessity of Amer- 
ican-Russian-Canadian cooperation in the Arctic (America and Asia (Claremont, 


1943), p. 41f). 
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this very fact, this utilitarian amoralism makes cooperation possible, 
because cooperation will prevent situations that may be worse for them. 


But the sixth, and this is probably the crucial difficulty, remains: 
How can cooperation overcome the incompatibility between the internal 
system of the USSR and a world which is based upon Christian 
traditions, despite all secularization? Is there not an absolute incom- 
patibility of values, even though Professor Oscar Lange'® tries to show 
that there is a community of ultimate human values? Lange’s claim can- 
not be accepted—Russia is dominated by the party of atheistic Com- 
munism. The concept of man accepted by this party and the Christian 
idea of the dignity of man are at variance. The Communistic idea 
of the common good is fundamentally different from the common good 
of the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. Pope Pius XI, has forbidden 
any cooperation with Communism. To fight against the same enemy 
is not cooperation; the USSR joined the war only when she was 
attacked—-whereas, before, she satirized the idea that the war against 
Hitler’s Germany was being fought to secure freedom, to defend justice, 
and to prevent enslavement. But a lasting cooperation with Russia 
would demand some community of principles. And this community 
does not exist. 


These are serious considerations, but do they exclude any coopera- 
tion? I think this view ignores the fact that an attempt to secure peace 
by establishing cooperation with the USSR does not mean coopera- 
tion with Communism. On the contrary: such a cooperation will 
weaken the communist danger. The whole history of the USSR can 
be presented as a proof of the erroneous character of communist prin- 
ciples. These principles have had to be adapted to a reality which did 
not fit them. I grant that this adaptation, for example, the postpone- 
ment to the distant future beyond human control of the disappearance 
of the state, has resulted in the rise of a gruesome totalitarianism; but 
this development has, in practice though not in terminology, eliminated 
some communist policies. Of course, a more cautious attitude toward 
religion has been accepted only for considerations of power politics. 
The abandonment of the legislation destined to destroy the stability 
of family, was also adopted only for purely materialistic considerations: 
the militaristic state needs children. 


But cannot such a development be accepted as an objective trend 


13 The Working Principles of The Soviet Economy (New York, 1943), p. 29. 


Or does Lange ascribe these values only to the Soviet people, not to the Soviet regime? 
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which will in the long run—even against the purpose of its authors— 
take away any real force from the communist ideology? These pauses 
and tactical concessions will become definitive changes. Such a de- 
velopment would be aided by cooperation with Russia. Russia will 
be faced by situations that will make the maintenance of communist 
ideology more difficult. Already, for years, the Marxist “purists” have 
fought Stalin as the great betrayer.'+ Cooperation will continue to make 
the defence of certain features of the totalitarian dictatorship very 
embarrassing. I cite as examples the demands for a universal freedom 
of the press, and for free communications among peoples. I am sure 
that any attempt to realize these demands would help to enlighten the 
Russian masses which until now regarded many things—their priva- 
tions as well as the denial of their liberties—as self-evident necessities, 
because they did not know how the non-Russian world lived. 


There is, of course, no absolute surety concerning the success of 
a cooperation with Russia. There is the risk involved that Russia will 
try to overreach herself, that she will try to utilize vacuums in the 
post-war world, especially in the formerly occupied countries of Europe 
and to expand her influence beyond all limits—justifying her advances 
in the same way as conquerors before have justified them—by the 
necessity to defend herself, to prevent attacks against herself, to make 
sure that no neighbor is willing to support an anti-Russian policy. 
There is also the danger that the Soviet Union will try to exploit 
feelings of social unrest and of disappointment produced by the ex- 
perience that Hitler’s collapse will not have realized the expectations 
for a better world. But is it necessary to believe that this possibility 
cannot be avoided? There are many factors militating against that. 
Russia’s self-interest will demand a limitation of her expansionist 
policies as well as of her attempts to use social unrest and discontent 
for her own advantage. She will be faced by the dilemma of either 
a risky attempt at limitless expansion, or a cooperation with the other 
powers, which cooperation means for her the necessity of making con- 
cessions and of accepting limits. There is also no reason to assume 
that Russia’s political calculations are always right, or that outside of 
Russia there is only willingness to submit to all Russian demands. In 
1939-40 Stalin did not expect such a quick German victory in Western 
Europe. In 1941 he hoped that he could avoid German attack. He 


has now reached—if not overreached—the limit of the concessions 


14 Cf. e.g. Dwight Macdonald's monthly, Politics. 
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which he can secure from the United States. In the future, the help 
of the Soviet Union will not be as much of a necessity for the United 
States and for England as their help, especially that of the United 
States, will be required by Russia. The USSR has obtained the right 
for each great power—and also for herself—to make political action 
against a peace-breaker impossible by the coming international organiza- 
tion (at least this proposal is backed by England and the United States, 
as decided in Yalta). But that is a very dangerous game. To imagine 
that her vote alone would prevent such action would mean in practice 
for her an unbearable isolation, which would make possible other actions 
against her after her moral condemnation. Her interest in frontiers, 
zones of influence—I use this expression even though it is officially 
avoided—has also weakened her revolutionary prestige. The Com- 
munists in various countries play a complicated game which is dictated 
by the exigencies of Russian foreign policy, but a game which surely 
does not help their influence upon the masses, and which prevents the 
exploitation of critical situations and hinders attempts toward a bold 
revolutionary policy.1®> And again: Must we assume that communistic 
methods—direct and indirect methods—are necessarily successful? The 
history of the Third International, so impressively described by Franz 
Borkenau,'® was a history of failure, of internal dissension, of mis- 
judgments of situations in various countries, and of the impossibility 
of overcoming the tension between the interests of the Russian center 
and of the various national sections. Why should this failure of world 
communism change now to success? Must the evil forces necessarily 
be successful? The future role of the Soviet Union and of her attempts 
to exploit her revolutionary prestige and her (open and hidden, con- 
scious and unconscious) following depend not upon her alone. They 
depend upon the policies of other powers. Cooperation with Russia 
certainly need not mean subservience and gullible acceptance of all 
Russian wishes. 


But is there perhaps another possibility besides cooperation with 
Russia? I do not mean the alternative of war—but the possibility of 
ignoring more or less the USSR, of not accepting any of her attempts 


15 Cf. Barrington Moore Jr. “The Communist Party of USA.” (The American 
Political Science Review, vol. 39, No. 1 (February 1945). “The success of revolution- 
ary Marxism in Russia spelled its death in the United States, and in varying degrees 
in other parts of the world.... the revolutionary impetus will have to come from 
another source.” (P. 41). 


16 Franz Borkenau: World Communism. A History of The Third International 
(New York, 1939). Borkenau is today a contributor to the Dublin Review. 
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to increase her power and her influence. Would it not have been better 
to avoid participation in the solution of the Polish problem as it was 
accepted at Yalta? I am afraid such a policy would only be more 
advantageous for Russia’s expansion than a policy of cooperation com- 
bined with the resolution not to make concessions beyond a certain 
limit. Russia would act—in the territories under her military control 
—as she likes. There would be no restraints imposed upon her. That 
would not necessarily mean war, but that would mean complete in- 
security and complete absence even of the possibility of having stable 
conditions. I doubt that such a world would be more favorable for 
small powers. And I doubt, too, that such a world would be a place 
with more justice than a world in which an attempt is made to. let 
Russia participate in an international organization—even in the leader- 
ship of such an international organization. The absence of coopera- 
tion with Russia could not avoid the problems of settling practical 
questions in common. Therefore, I think an attempt to reach an 
understanding with Russia through compromises in questions which are 
believed to be not decisive enough to result in a break can be justified. 
It can be justified as an attempt to decrease the risk of new wars.'* 
Of course no absolute guarantee of success is assured. But the fear, 
that bad alternatives may come true, cannot justify rejection of an 
attempt to avoid them. 


17 “Dr. Bernard Griffin, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster. ... asserted 
that a break between Russia and the West today would void all the sacrifices of the last 
five years... ."° Chicago Daily Tribune, March 6, 1945. 


